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Introduction 


’Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, is the greatest hero of Islam. He was not 
only a great warrior, but was also a great saint, 
and he dedicated himself to the service of Islam 
during the lifetime of the Prophet, and all his 
own life. In those days, Arabia was famed for 
rhetoric. ’Ali distinguished himself as an orator 
of the highest order, and his sermons and 
speeches rank next only to the Quran, which is 
the holy book of Mussulmans. A collection of 
these, known as Netyul Balagha was compiled 
by one of the greatest scholars, Sayyid Razi. 
For the benefit of those who will never have 
the opportunity to study that great work, many 
scholars have published collections of short 
sentences culled from ’Ali*s sermons and 
speeches, and these serve as maxims and mottoes. 
The first collection to be made was the work of 
Abu ’Usman ’Umar bin Bahar Aljahiz Albasri, 
who died in a.h. 255. It is a collection of one 
hundred maxims, in a book called MaU-i-KaUma. 
This book has been printed in Egypt. Another 
eflFort in the same direction is known as Nasrul 
Loali by Sayyid Izzuddin bin Sayyid Imam 
ZiauddinAbu-al Raza Fazlullah Husaini Rawindi. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This contains one thousand maxims, and has 
been published in Delhi. A third collection is 
known as Ghurarul Hikatn wa Durrarul Kilam 
by ’Abdul Wahid bin Muhammad bin ’Abdul 
Wahid Amidi-ul-Tamimi. This contains several 
thousand maxims. In the preface to his 
book, the compiler writes that his collection 
is like ‘a handful of water drawn out of a big 
river’. 

It is impossible, in any translation, to repro- 
duce the quality of the original. Only scholars 
of Arabic can appreciate the excellence of the 
language in which the maxims are couched, 
but the number of such scholars is few, and for 
those who do not know Arabic, several transla-f 
tions have been made in different languages.; 

_Mr J. A. Chapman has rendered a great literary 
service to the English-speaking world by translat- 
ing the maxims into his mother-tongue. He 
has been assisted by several people in under- 
standing the sense of the maxims in the original 
Arabic. The English rendering is his own, and 
having carefully compared it with the Arabic 
text, I can say that this translation is the best in 
English that I have seen so far. The book is of 
great value to readers, irrespective of race and 
creed, as the maxims undeniably contain truth 
that is eternal. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Shams-ul-*Ulama Maulana Sayyid Nasir 
Husain, the greatest living mujtahid (traditionist) 
in India, has given his blessing to this book 
the Urdu foreword, a facsimile of which can 
seen on an earlier page. 


Pilibhit 

1 February 1937 


Sayyid Abu Muhammad 
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God 


I have never doubted Gk»d since I saw Him. 

I have never denied God since I knew Him, 

Whosoever knows himself well knows his Maker. 

Glory is to be found in serving the Creator: 
who seeketh it from the creature will never 
find it. 

If you love God, tear out your heart’s love of 
the world. 

My Grod, how vast is what we behold of Thy 
creation; yet how small would that look 
compared with what Thy might conceals. 

Fear God; for He heareth all you say, and 
knoweth all your thoughts. 

The fear of God makes one secure. 

Away, away! But for the fear of God, I should 
be the cunningest of all Arabs. 
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GOD 


I do not exhort you to obey God before obeying 
Him myself: I do not forbid you to commit 
sins that I do not forbid myself. 

God will bless whoever bridles his propensity to 
disobedience. 

The blessing of heaven falls upon whosoever 
restores truth, kills falsehood, brings tyranny 
low, and elevates justice. 


The World 


Perfection is not of this world. 

The world is but the shadow of a cloud, and the 
dream of a sleep: joy and sadness mingled; 
honey and poison. 

The ‘bosom’ of the earth is dead, and its ‘back’ 
is sick. 

The inhabitants of the earth are only dogs 
barking, and annoying beasts. The one howls 
against the other. The strong devour the 
weak; the great subdue the little. They are 
beasts of burden; some harnessed, the others 
at large. 
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THE WORLD 


By God, the world, in my eyes, is more to be 
contemned than the meatless bone of a pig 
in the hands of a leper: it is less than a leaf 
in the mouth of a grasshopper. 

The world is a dwelling surrounded by scourges, 
and heaped with perfidy. Its state endures 
not, and all who come to it perish. 

The world is a dwelling degrading to its owner, 
where the lawful is mixed with the unlawful, 
good with evil, sweet with bitter. 

I..ook upon the world with the eye of the 
cloistered ascetic; not as one loving it blindly. 

O World! deceive someone else. I need thee 
not; thrice have I repudiated thee; marry 
thee will I never more. 

The world is like a serpent; its touch soft, but 
its bite mortal. 
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Man 


How marvellous a thing is man! He sees with 
the help of gross matter; speaks with the 
flesh; hears with his bones, and breathes by 
means of the pharynx. 

How poor a thing is a son of Adam! He knows 
not his length of days, nor understands his 
sicknesses; the sting of a flea will make him 
suflFer; he smells of sweat, and dies of a cough! 

Oh, how can a son of Adam boast, who begins 
as a germ, and ends as a corpse; who cannot 
nourish himself, nor escape death? 

Every day an angel of heaven cries: 

Oh people there below! produce offspring to 
die; build to be destroyed; gather ye together 
to depart! 
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Life 


How can you rejoice in a life that grows shorter 
each hour? 

Oh! how the hours hasten to change into days, 
the days into months, the months into years, 
and those into life’s annihilation! 

Where are those who have had a longer life than 
yours? have left the greatest monuments? 
have built, fortified, organized, embellished? 
Where are the accumulators and planners? 
Where are Kisra? Qaisar? Tubba’? Himyar? 

World-wide glory can be undone by an hour’s 
degradation. 

The sweetness of life lies in dispensing with 
formalities. 

The enjoyment of this life is like thy shadow. 
If you stop, it stops: try to overtime it, and 
it moves on. 

The issue of a long life is disease and 
decrepitude. 

Who lives long, will mourn his friends. 
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LIFE 


Life is an enemy that you did not provoke; 
that which you did not oppress, oppresses 
you; that which you never attacked, attacks 
you. 

Life is a poison that one absorbs, if one knows 
it not for a poison. 


Whosoever attaches himself strongly to life 
exposes himself as a target for misfortune 
and the vicissitudes of fate. 

Three defects make life disagreeable — vindic- 
tiveness, jealousy, a bad character. 

It is in life’s vicissitudes that one judges the 
worth of men. 

This life and the life hereafter resemble the two 
wives of a bigamist: one being satisfied 
means the other vexed. 

Those of your days that are over are past; 
those to come are doubtful; therefore labour 
while there is still time. 

Your pride in the transitory possessions of this 
fleeting existence is born of ignorance. 



LIFE 


Think of its end in the instant itself of pleasure, 
and while enjoying any good thing, remember 
its transitoriness. 

No earthly joy but is followed by tears. 

The past seems never to have been, and the 
future already to have been. 

The rudest trials are these three — too burden- 
some a family, exacerbation of indebtedness, 
sickness long-drawn-out. 

Fortune goes even as it comes: life fractures 
even while it knits. 

When fortune smiles upon you, it lends you 
another’s qualities, and when it turns from 
you, it takes away your own. 

One of the signs of misfortune is to have to be 
bedfellow of base men. 
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Death 


While you live you die. 

Each breath of a man is a step nearer death. 

Death awaits every living creature, and every 
thing must end. 

You are the game that Death hunts. If you 
stand still, it will seize you; if you flee, it 
will overtake you. 

It is astonishing that any one, and even while 
seeing his like die, should forget death. 

One expecting death gives himself up to good 
deeds. 

Whoever is not serviceable to his kind is to be 
counted among the dead. 
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Good Men 


The good man is alive even when he has been 
carried to the home of the dead. 

The best man is he who is most serviceable 
to his equals. 

It is the meritful men who know the value of 
capable men. 

A good man revolts against violence, but 
shows himself mild and reasonable, if well 
treated. The rascal is hard and gross in the 
presence of kindness, humbling himself only 
to harshness. 

One of the finest of a liberal man’s gestures 
is not to take advantage of what he knows 
of others. 

The honourable man shows himself not 
insolent in the very greatest successes, and 
is unmoved as a mountain by the breath of 
the north wind. The base man is made 
drunk by any the least success, and is as the 
grass shaken by the breeze. 

One of the greatest of the afflictions of good 
men is to be obliged to honour the wicked. 
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GOOD MEN 


The man the most worthy of pity is the scholar 
at the orders of an ignoramus, the man of a 
generous nature directed by an avaricious 
man, and one of piety dictated to by a de- 
bauchee. 

Men are like trees; though the water with which 
they are watered is the same, yet the fruits 
are not alike. 

Men are asleep: they will awake when they die. 

How many men blamed have done no wrong? 


Bad Men 


The worst man is the one who sees himself as 
the best. 

The wicked man thinks no good of any one; 
for how should he imagine that others have 
what he lacks himself? 

The worst of men is one who is all agog to see 
the defects of another, but is blind to his own 
vices. 
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BAD MEN 


The egoist doesn’t see his own defects; but, 
should he leam the excellence of another 
man’s character, he will be offended by what 
he now feels as lacking in himself. 

The worst man is the one not to be deterred by 
the fear of being caught out in the flagrantest 
debaucheries. 

The most detestable man is he who returns evil 
for good, and the most praiseworthy, he 
whose answer to villainy is a generous deed. 

With all haste flee the debauched and vicious 
man. 


The bane of a nation is the debauched scholar, 
and the tyrant is the bane of justice. 

The men the most hateful to God are the proud 
pauper, the adulterous old man, the profligate 
scholar. 
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Virtue 


The robe of virtue is the most honourable. 
Virtue is the key to success. 

A man is a believer as long as he is virtuous. 
The chief of the virtues is to curb the passions. 


Vice 


The man of vice loves to foster others’ vice, and 
so multiply excuse for his own. 

A heinous vice is to fall foul of a man for a 
defect also in yourself. 

One of the indications of vileness is to give 
offence to good men. 
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Learning 


Books are the gardens of the learned. 

The man of learning lives even after his death: 
the ignorant man is dead, while still alive. 

The scholar knows an ignorant man, because 
formerly he was ignorant himself; but the 
ignoramus knows not the scholar, never 
having been one. 

Whoever in his mind reflects a good opinion, 
learns to distinguish points of error. 

The truly learned man is he who understands 
that what he knows is but little in comparison 
with what he does not know. 
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Knowledge 


There is no treasure like knowledge. 

The realm of knowledge has no bounds. 

The chief of the talents is knowledge. 

Knowledge leads to wisdom; accordingly the 
educated man is the wise one. 

Riches diminish by expenditure, while know- 
ledge is increased by dissemination. 

The rarer a thing, the more its value increases, 
except knowledge: the more diffused it is the 
more valuable. 

The end of these two is never reached — know- 
ledge and understanding. 

By knowledge you are saved; by ignorance, lost. 

Truth is the road most beaten, and knowledge 
the best guide. 

Knowledge is a treasure so vast, that it is never 
exhausted; wisdom is a new robe that never 
gets worn. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


The robe of knowledge will immortalize you, 
and never look old. 

Gain knowledge: it adorns you, if you are rich, 
and feeds you, if poor. 

The man the most secure in his knowledge is he 
whose convictions are not weakened by doubt. 

The knowledge the most useful is what one puts 
into practice. 

Choose the best part of each science, as the bee 
sips the most delicate part of the flower. 

Pursue knowledge, that you may be worthy of 
an honourable and respected position. 

Seek knowledge; make yourself known by it; 
practise it — you will so become a learned 
man. 

Experience is knowledge gained. 

The inexperienced are often deceived. 

A monarch is respected for his power; the 
scholar because of what he knows; the bene- 
factor for his benefactions, and the patriarch 
for his age. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


How know another, if one does not know oneself? 

Do not hate what you do not know; for the 
greater part of knowledge consists of what 
you do not know. 

If you hide what you know, you will be supposed 
to know nothing. 

One questioned about a matter of which he 
knows not, should not blush to say: ‘I do 
not know.’ 

Man is at enmity with what he does not know. 

The bane of knowledge is lack of practising it; 
the bane of labour is to work, but not with 
sincerity. 

The overthrow of science is like the rending of 
the timbers of a ship, which founders dragging 
down all the voyagers with it. 
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Education 


Verily, you have more need of a good education 
than to win silver and gold. 

A good education hides a low origin. 

The educated man sees with both heart and 
mind: the ignoramus sees only with his eyes. 

Listen, and you will teach yourself: remain 
silent, and you risk nothing. 

To devote oneself to the religious life without 
being taught is to resemble the mill donkey 
going round and round without moving from 
the place. 

Who learns nothing, will never be taught. 

Whoever will not endure the affliction of being 
taught, will stay for ever in the debasement 
of ignorance. 

Teacher and pupil participate equally in Grod’s 
reward. 

One learns by asking questions. 

17 
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EDUCATION 


The best teaching is that which corrects you. 

Who never corrects himself, will never correct 
another. 

Teaching that does not correct you is on the 
wrong tack. 

The man of least capacity is the one who shows 
himself incapable of self-correction. 

Make yourself the servant of any scholar you 
meet. 


Wisdom 


A wise man needs each day an hour set apart in 
which to examine his conscience, and measure 
what he has gained or lost. 

The heart is the source of wisdom, with the ear 
as its channel. 

Philosophy is a tree growing in the heart, and 
bearing its fruit on the tongue. 
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WISDOM 


Belief and wisdom are twin brothers; God 
accepts not the one without the other. 

By wisdom one attains the top in affairs. 

God hath given His creatures nothing to place 
higher than reason. 

Verily, the foreseeing man is not to be caught by 
a ruse, nor the wise man deceived by cupidity. 

To place reliance on any one before getting to 
know him well is to lack wisdom. 

Voluptuousness grows less as wisdom increases. 

The wise man relies upon his labour: the igno- 
rant trusts in illusions. 

The sage seeks perfection; the ignoramus, wealth. 

The supposition of a wise man is nearer being 
right than an ignoramus’s knowledge. 

It is a wise man’s part to obey his superiors, to 
respect his equal, and to be just to his inferior. 
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Intelligence 


The intelligent man is whoever knows how to be 
happier today than yesterday. 

Of a man’s good qualities two are eminent — 
intelligence and speech. By the first he profits 
himself, and by the second he makes others to 
profit. 

The cecity of the eyes is to be preferred to a 
blind intelligence. 

Intelligence is a natural gift, and increases with 
teaching and experience. 

No one who possesses intelligence is ever reduced 
to poverty. 

He is honoured who frequents the intelligent. 
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Reflection 


One who reflects on God’s gifts, succeeds. 

A man’s reflection is the mirror that shows him 
his good and bad deeds. 

Whoever has the power of reflection, draws a 
lesson from everything. 

Matters obscure become clear on reflection. 

Act only after reflection, and all your affairs 
will work out well. 

Reflect before you attack. 

Reflect before you speak: you will so avoid 
error. 
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Ignorance and Stupidity 


An ignorant man is a rock from which no water 
flows, a tree whose branches are never verdant, 
a £oil where grow plants that never bud. 

Ignorance is your most hateful enemy. 

Ignorance works a man more harm than a 
cancer in the body. 

The ignorant man does not see his mistakes, and 
disdains advice. 

Stupidity is a pain irremediable; a disease 
incurable. 

The stupidest man is the one who believes him- 
self to be the most intelligent. 

One of the signs of a stupid man is a frequent 
change of opinion. 



speech 


What would man be without speech? — a painted 
image, or an animal turned loose. 

Never speak when it is not the time for speech. 

Often a word pierces like a sword! 

Often have words pierced deeper than arrows. 

How often one word has let loose a war! How 
many loves have been born in a single glance! 

The tongue has a sharper point than the lance. 

How many men has the tongue undone! 

The tongue of an ignorant fellow is his key to 
death. 

Fear your tongue: it is an arrow that misses the 
mark. 

Guard your head against the stumblings of your 
tongue. 

The hand of the tongue is writing. 
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SPEECH 


The word light on the lips and easy to under- 
stand is eloquent. 

The heart is the treasurer of the tongue, and it, 
the interpreter of the man. 

The tongue is a savage beast: leave it free, and 
it will wound you. 

A stumbling foot means hurt, and a blimdering 
tongue, a loss. 

Every second word of a stupid man is an oath 

The best speaking is that which fits the deed. 

The best speaking is that which does not offend 
the ear, and the understanding of which does 
not fatigue the intelligence. 

Sincere speaking strengthens one’s argument. 

Consider not who speaks, but what is said. 

Do not undervalue a fine idea, because it comes 
from an unimportant person. 

If an orator’s thought and speech are in accord, 
the auditory will accept his utterance; other- 
wise no effect will be produced. 
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SPEECH 


Of a man’s good qualities two are eminent — 
intelligence and speech. By the first he profits 
himself, and by the second he makes others 
to profit. 

Speak, that you may make yourself known; for 
a man is hidden beneath his tongue. 

The more sincerely a man speaks, the more will 
he be respected. 

A stupid man will give himself away in three 
things — in speaking of matters of which he is 
ignorant; in answering before he is questioned; 
in temerity in his undertakings. 

Whoever says what he should not say, hears 
what he does not want to hear. 

Speech is as a medicine, a small dose of which 
is beneficial, but a large one mortal. 

Beware of commenting on a fact that you do 
not know to the bottom, and with exactitude. 
Your speaking reflects your intelligence, and 
your words the extent of your knowledge. 

Metonymy gets you out of speaking plainly. 

The bane of speech is prolixity. 
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SPEECH 


Chattering bores one’s company. 

Avoid chattering — ^that frequent cause of mis- 
takes and boredom. 

The ear is useless, when the mind wanders. 

If you aren’t a brilliant and learned talker, be 
an attentive listener. 


Malice, Backbiting and 
Slander 


Reject all malicious speaking, be there justifica- 
tion for it, or be there none. 

Beware of backbiting: it sows the seeds of 
bitterness, and separates you from God and 
men. 

Whoever listens to slander is himself a slanderer. 

Be on your guard against abominable words: 
they make hearts to bum with rage. 
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Truth 


Truth is the road most beaten, and knowledge 
the best guide. 

Truth is an unfailing remedy. 

Truth embellishes one’s speech. 

Truth springs from the clash of opinions. 

Be truthful in your speaking, and sincere in your 
acts. 

The best truth is the keeping of promises. 


Lying 


Better be dumb than lie. 

A lie is a perfidy. 

A little truth repels much falsehood, just as a 
little fire bums a lot of wood. 
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LYING 


The speaker of truth is honourable: the liar is 
contemptible. 

Whoever gets a reputation for lying, sees men’s 
confidence in him dwindle. 

Avoid a liar. If you are obliged to have inter- 
course with him, do not justify him; but do 
not let him see that you know that he lies; 
for he will sooner give up your friendship 
than renounce lying. 

Sincerity declines; falsehood flourishes; the 
tongue speaks of friendship, but the heart is 
full of hate. 

Deceiving one who confides in you is ingratitude. 


Flattering 


It is no role of a prophet to flatter. 
Do not flatter: it is no sign of faith. 
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Silence 


Silence is the garden of meditation. 

Silence increases dignity. 

Silence robeth thee soberly and with dignity, 
and spareth thee ail making of excuse. 

Silence in an ignorant man is his veil. 

To how much is silence an answer! 

The most eloquent answer to a fool is silence. 

Silence is better than eloquence, when it is not 
a time to speak. 

Silence without thought is mere dumbness. 
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Secrets 


The wise man hath a wonderful box in which 
to keep his secrets. 

AVhoever confides his secret to another, agrees 
to his own debasement. 

Whoever goes haltingly under the burden of his 
own secret, will show even more weakness, if 
charged with the secret of another. 

Whoever divulges your secret, works your detri- 
ment. 


Hypocrisy 


Hypocrites robe themselves in lies. 

The hypocrite has a sweet tongue, but a bitter 
heart. 

A hypocrite’s tongue is clean, but there is sick- 
ness hidden in his heart. 
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Praising 


The ugliest verity is that used to praise oneself. 

To vaunt oneself is to fail of self-respect. 

Be on your guard against listening to exaggerated 
praise of yourself: an odour spreads therefrom 
that corrupts and debases the heart. 

Beware of praising any one for qualities that he 
lacks: his acts betray him, and give you the 
lie. 

One who praises you for qualities you lack, will 
next be foimd blaming you for faults not 
yours. 

It is to mock a man — to praise him for a quality 
that he lacks. 

One of the most blameworthy of actions is to 
praise the ignoble. 

To praise the wicked is a heinous sin. 
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Jesting and Laughter 


Hatred is born of jesting. 

To laugh overmuch is to lose dignity. 

Make too many jokes, and you will never be 
taken seriously. 

Avoid the utterance that is laughed at, even if 
it is only a repetition of the words of another. 


Impudence 


Impudence disgraces a man. 

What an ugly face hath an impudent man ! 
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Advice 


The wisest is he who does not disdain the advice 
of others. 

Take the advice of wise men, and thus escape 
blame and repentance. 

Take counsel even of an enemy, if he is wise: 
follow not the advice of an ignorant friend. 

Take counsel with your enemies, in order to 
learn from their thoughts the extent of their 
enmity, and the ends they are seeking. 

Guide yourself by the lamp of the counsels of 
those who practise what they counsel. 

Whoever seeks and follows the advice of another, 
avoids many errors: whoever acts, following 
no counsel but his own, exposes himself to 
the risk of making many mistakes. 

There is an urge in us to take counsel, because 
the advice of a counsellor is pure, while that 
of one seeking counsel is mixed with alloy. 
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ADVICE 


To give a man advice publicly is to cast blame 
upon him. 

The world will be your best counsellor, if you 
follow its advice. 

The man who gives advice that he does not 
follow himself, is like a bow without a string. 

One trafficking his advice to you is like a 
merchant offering heavy usury. 


Solitariness 


Better be alone than with a bad companion. 
One who lives alone continues safe and sound. 
Who know the world live alone. 

Who know men shun them. 

Nobody counts on men who knows them. 

God will enrich whoever seeks nothing of men. 
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Giving 


God’s generosity is not in abrogation of His 
wisdom. From that it follows that He does 
not grant every request. 

Whoever is the object of divine beneficence will 
be solicited on all sides. If he dispenses his 
gifts according to the will of heaven, his 
happiness will be lasting; if not, it will be 
ephemeral. 

Do not be ashamed to give a little; for to 
deceive is to give still less. 

The better part of generosity is speedy giving. 

Give to a poor man before he asks; for if you 
place him under the necessity of stretching 
out his hand, you take from his self-respect 
more than the value of your alms. 

Put not off until tomorrow the giving to a man 
of that of which he hath need; for you know 
not what the morrow hath in store for him 
and for you. 

These two belong to generosity — ^to give of one’s 
possessions, and to protect one’s honour. 



GIVING 


The last generosity is to forget the claim that 
you have against another, and to remember 
the right that some one has over you. 

Men are of two kinds — generous men who are 
not rich, and rich men who give nothing. 

Gaiety embellishes generosity. 

The finest generosity is to render their claims to 
those whose they are. 

One who will give nothing, loses praise. 

A man without faith lacks generosity. 

It will bring you a more enduring satisfaction 
to give a robe to another than to wear it 
yourself. 

Scatter abroad what you have already amassed 
rather than pile up new wealth. 

To give shelter to a fugitive is to shelter oneself 
from heaven’s chastisement. 

Most noble actions are bearing the debts of 
others, and entertaining one’s guests. 
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Beneficence and Bene 
volence 


Encourage beneficence, and prevent bad deeds. 

Beneficence makes a man one’s servant; but a 
benefit coupled with a taunt ceases to be one. 

By beneficence thou makest a free man thy slave. 

You ought not to place benefactor and male- 
factor on an equality; for that would be to 
induce the first to renounce benefactions, and 
to encourage the other in his wickedness. 

Return not evil for good; for that is to obstruct 
benevolence. 

Whoever practises benevolence, will see rigours 
sweetened. 

Whosoever confers a benefit on an undeserving 
man wastes it. 

Hide the good you do, and make known the 
good done to you. 
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Prodigality 


Be generous, but not prodigal. 

Give up prodigality; for the prodigal has none 
to praise him, while he is giving, nor any to 
compassionate him, when beggared. 

Pride is nothing but foolishness, and extravagance 
is the mother of indigence. 

The very smallest capital grows with prudence, 
while prodigality dissipates the greatest wealth. 


Recompense 


Whoever sows good, reaps his reward. 

One reaps as one sows, and one is rewarded 
according to what one has done. 

Whoever plants the tree of goodness, gathers the 
sweetest fruit. 
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Statecraft 


Good statecraft fortifies power. 

Who lacks statecraft, is undervalued in action. 

It is right that the king should govern himself 
before governing his subjects. 

It is the duty of a ruler to select for the people 
what he selects for himself. 

The worst governor is the one of whom the 
innocent go in fear. 

The worst country is that in which the inhabi- 
tants are not in safety. 

The most difficult of political reforms is to woric 
changes in men’s customs. 

The decline of a State comes of mediocrities 
obtaining power. 

The triumph of mediocre men brii^ down the 
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STATECRAFT 


The decline of a kingdom shows itself: 
in loss of principle; 
in attachment to trifles; 
in bad men getting the upper hand; 
in the meritorious being kept down. 


Justice 

Nothing fortifies States as well as justice. 

Justice is the mainstay of the people. 

Do justly, and your power will last. 

The alms of power are equity. 

The king’s alms are to do the oppressed justice. 

No just monarch has need of aid from his 
friends. 

The bane of a tuition is the debauched scholar, 
and the tyrant is the bane of justice. 
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Oppression 


Three classes of men are cut off from the bene- 
diction of heaven — the oppressors, those who 
aid and abet oppression, those who tolerate 
oppression. 

One can sleep after the death of one’s child, 
but not under oppression. 

The best form of justice is succouring the 
oppressed. 

The best king is the one who stamps out 
oppression, and causes justice to come again. 

The savage beast that mutilates and devours is 
to be preferred to a violent and oppressive 
governor. 

The king who oppresses his subjects, will live 
to see them wish him dead. 

« 

The hour of vengeance by the oppressed is 
more terrible than the hour of the tyrant’s 
oppression. 

Shun oppressing one with no defence against 
you but God. 
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OPPRESSION 


Shun to oppress. No tyrant will breathe the 
odour of paradise. 

When you meet a man oppressed, help him 
against the oppressor. 

Whoever has pity on himself, oppresses not 
another. 

He oppresses the right who abets injustice. 

Whosoever oppresses will be oppressed. 


Tyranny 


Tyranny is the ruin of countries. 

Perils follow in the wake of tyranny. 

Whoever rides the horse of tyranny, sees his 
mount stumble. 

Bad ministers are tyrants’ auxiliaries and the 
brothers of evildoers. 
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Kinsmen 


Your kinsmen are often farther from you than 
strangers. 

Be generous to your kinsman; honour him, if 
he is wise; suffer him, if he is a fool; help 
him, if he is poor; for he may prove the greatest 
support to you both in your weal and in 
your woe. 

Hatred among kinsmen causes more grief than 
the stings of scorpions. 


Friendship 

True friends are a single soul in different bodies. 

The newest thing is the best, but the best friend 
is the oldest. 

Friendship is a relation gained. 

Friendship is the closest kinship. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


Gentleness engenders friendship. 

Have confidence in men, and you will enjoy 
their friendship. 

Spend yourself freely on your friend, but do not 
part to him with your peace of mind. 

Whoever discards a friend for the least fault, 
runs the risk of being friendless. 

Do not fail to respect the rights of your friend 
on the ground of your being close friends; 
for he ceases to be your friend, the moment 
you trample on his rights. 

The stranger is the man who has never a friend. 

Seek not to have too many friends; for neglect 
of this one of them or that one will make an 
enemy of him. Friends are like fire, too much 
of which bums, while a little of it profits. 

Do not choose as your friend the enemy of your 
friend. 

Be not friends with a fool: he will do you hurt 
even while meaning to be useful. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


The worst of friends is the one who flatters you, 
throwing a veil over your vices. 

If a sincere friend is seen to be guilty of a 
perfidious act, it will be easy to break with 
him. 

How many true friends have hurt one involun- 
tarily! 

A man is no friend of yours, if you need one to 
arbitrate between him and you. 

Had you the world to give, it would still fall 
short of gaining you a hypocrite’s friendship. 

It is in a time of reverse that one can tell one’s 
friend from one’s enemy. 

The worst friend is he who frequents you in 
prosperity, and deserts you in misfortune. 

Those who seek you in prosperity, flee you in 
adversity. 

Your brother is he who helps you when you are 
in trouble. 

How often would a union better have been 
broken! 
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Enemies 


A single enemy is one too many. 

Despise not an enemy, even a weak one. 

A man unable to distinguish good and evil is an 
enemy. 

Be no dupe of the fair professions of any enemy; 
for an enemy is like water that, exposed to the 
action of fire, will put it out. 

The enemy who shows his hatred is the one of 
least account. 

To spare enemies adorns power. 

If there should a reconciliation come about 
between your enemy and yourself, and you 
pledge your word thereto, honour your 
obligation, obedient to the voice of your 
conscience. 

Whoever deserts his own side, helps his enemies 
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Bravery and Cowardice 


* Manly bravery’ is a general term embracing 
all other qualities. 

The alms of bravery are a holy war. 

Assuredly, the most honourable end to a man’s 
life is death on the field of honour. I swear 
by Him in whose keeping is my soul that I 
would rather die of a thousand sabre blows 
than in my bed. 

If you are able to discriminate, it will be a 
certainty for you that bravery and truth are 
always found together, and falsehood and 
cowardice. 

Bravery is a resplendent honour, and cowardice 
a visible degradation. 

Be ashamed to flee on the day of battle. It will 
spell dishonour for your descendants, and hell 
for yourself on the Day of Judgement. 

Have flight in horror! It is to clothe yourself 
with dishonour and fit yourself for hell. 
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BRAVERY AND COWARDICE 

By God! if today you flee before the sword of 
an enemy, you will not tomorrow escape that 
of the Supreme Judge. 

The coward has no enjoyment of life. 


Nobility 


Great qualities confer nobility, and not the 
decayed bones of ancestors. 

Filial piety is a proof of good birth. 

Noble rank goes with intelligence and education, 
and not with birth and wealth. 

Men bear a closer resemblance to their contem- 
poraries than to their fathers. 

A bad son destroys all one’s honour, and 
disgraces his ancestors. 
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Riches 


One wins a fortune by taking risks. 

Happy is he whose riches are won by honest 
means. 

Money is not lost when it is spent for your good 
name. 

Whosoever gets no profit from what he pos- 
sesses, only accumulates it for his wife and 
her next husband. 

Do not count the man as rich who does not 
spend. 

Whosoever ‘disobeys ’ worldly possessions, will be 
‘obeyed’ by worldly possessions. 

How ugly a crime — ^to seize upon an orphan’s 
property! 

The worst expropriation is when the things in 
question have been placed with you in trust. 

Too many debts make a sincere man a liar, and 
the honourable man to default. 
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RICHES 


It is excess of riches that corrupts men’s hearts, 
and multiplies sins. 

Seek help from God against the drunkenness of 
wealth, of which one cures oneself only with 
such difficulty. 


Contentment 


The man content with little needs not much. 

There is no such wealth as contentment. 

Whosoever is contented with the lot that God 
has appointed him, will not be grieved be- 
cause of what he lacks. 


Poverty 


Let not poverty and misfortune distress you; 
for as gold is tried in the hre, the believer is 
exposed to trials. 

One who makes a parade of poverty, degrades 
himself. 
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Avarice 


The avaricious man is treasurer to his heirs. 

The avaricious man is poor, even if the whole 
world is his. 

When the avaricious man succeeds beyond his 
limit, his demeanour changes. 

A miser always feels humiliated, and a jealous 
man is for ever diseased. 

Cupidity debases. 

Greed debases a man. Death is less hard than 
asking for alms. 

It is good men’s pleasure to give food to others 
— that of the avaricious is for themselves to 
eat. 
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Chastity and Voluptuous- 
ness 


Chastity is a strong fortress. 

The ahns of the fair are chastity. 

Chastity weakens voluptuousness. 

There is no wisdom in voluptuousness. 

Joy begins voluptuousness, but ruin ends it. 


Health 


Health is the greatest of all possessions. 

Sobriety is health. 

These two are not appreciated until lost — youth 
and health. 

Heigh-ho! Wealth is a blessing, but health is a 
greater: better still is a virtuous heart. 
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HEALTH 


Confidence comes of a tranquil heart and a 
healthy body. 

If one is healthy, it is a pleasure to be alive. 

Drink the water of heaven; for rain-water cleans 
out the body, and keeps away diseases. 

To give up desiring things is the most effica- 
cious remedy. 

Cure your diseases by giving alms. 

Shun the full stomach that sicknesses follow and 
evil dreams. 

Whoever will not suffer the deprivation of for- 
bidden meats, sees his disease drag on. 

To conceal one’s sickness from the doctor is to 
be a traitor to one’s health. 

Let your abstinence be the revenge you take on 
your greed, as one applies the lex taUoms in 
vengeance on an enemy. 
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Charity and Abstinence 


When you feed the poor, feed them well. 

A believer does not eat his fill as long as his 
brother is an-hungered. 

He who eats little is the purer for it in thought. 

Sobriety is the wealth of the poor; knowledge, 
that of the wise. 

Sobriety enriches. 

The drunkenness of overweening conceit and 
pride passes off more slowly than that of wine. 


Opportunity 


A lost opportunity never recurs until too late. 

One’s opportunity passes rapidly, and comes 
back only slowly. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity is gone like a cloud: take advantage, 
Aen, of every good one. 

If you can, seize opportunity in its flight; for 
you will never overtake it. 

Day and night are ever at work upon you; — 
make you, then, use of them. As they take 
from you, so should you take from them. 

Each of your moments is a part of your life; use 
the time, then, for your salvation. 


Patience 

He triumphs who has learnt to wait. 

Of bitter patience is the fruit success. 

Whoever knocks persistently, ends by entering. 

It is up to you to show patience in misfortune 
and distress. 
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PATIENCE 


Time has two days: one is for you; the other 
against. Be not puffed up by success, and be 
patient in adversity. 

Assuredly, misfortime is not unlimited; it will 
end. Have patience, then, until the end 
comes. 

Look for joy to follow sadness, and despair not 
of the compassion of heaven. 

How much good has reached you whence you 
never expected it! 

Affliction is easily borne by one who knows how 
to be patient. 

If you are not a patient man, then appear as if 
you were. It is seldom that one imitates men 
without growing to resemble them. 

Impatience is only justified when it helps 
in removing an ill to a distance, or in 
obviating it. 
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Forgiveness 


Forgiveness is the crown of great qualities. 

Accept his excuse who seeks your forgiveness. 

It is better not to commit a sin than to ask 
forgiveness for one. 

The wickedest man is he who finds no excuse 
for any one, nor ever pardons. 

Hasten not to punish a man for a fault com- 
mitted; but leave room for pardon between 
the two acts. 

Punish your servant, if he disobeys God, but 
forgive his disobedience to yourself. 

When you have triumphed over your enemy, 
pardon him as a way of returning thanks to 
God for giving you the strength to conquer. 

Whoever sees his own error, is tender of 
another’s fault. 
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Compassion 


One without pity for others will never be pitied. 

Whoever has compassion upon orphans, will see 
his own children treated kindly. 


Promises 


A promise is a debt paid in fulfilling it. 

A liberal man’s promise is hard cash. 

Make no promise you will be unable to keep. 

A kind refusal is worth more than a far-off 
promise. 

The generous man performs what he promises, 
and when he is powerful, he spares his enemy. 
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Anger 


Beware of anger, which begins from madness, 
and ends with repentance. 

Anger is a raging fire. Whoever can subdue his 
anger, puts out the fire: whoever cannot, 
gets burnt himself. 

Anger is a species of madness, since repentance 
succeeds to it; or if it does not, it means that 
the madness is too firmly established. 

Master your indignation and the fury of your 
anger, until your anger leaves you, and 
wisdom returns. 

The man of great meritoriousness is the one 
who can smother his anger, and not take 
advantage of his power. 
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Politeness 


Polite manners are the best patrimony that 
fathers can bequeath to their children. 

There is no adornment like politeness. 

Everything must be according to reason, and 
reason itself must be polite. 

No nobleness of birth will raise one whose own 
incivility lowers him. 

Be respectful alike to your teacher and to those 
you teach. 

Be courteous with your enemy, and sincere with 
your friend. You will so uphold brotherli- 
ness, and preserve generosity. 

Be of so agreeable behaviour, that you will be 
mourned when you die, and sighed for when 
absent. 

Be gentle with men, so as to draw profit from 
their good dispositions, and show a smiling 
face, to kill their hostility. 

Gentleness wins men over to one’s side. 
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Self-Control 


The sdrongest man is he who can fight against 
himself. 

The strongest man is whoever can make his 
reason conquer his passions. 

To let your reason be overpowered by your 
passion is to cover yourself with opprobrium. 

Whoever capitulates to his passions, destroys his 
reason. 

Beware of too strong a passion for women, and 
be not greedy of pleasure. In the first case 
you are tried by misfortune, and in the 
second, despised and humiliated. 

The sweetness of pleasure is not worth the 
bitterness of hardships. 

Whosoever aspires to reach high places must 
subdue his passions. 
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Jealousy 


Jealousy is the soul’s prison. 

Jealousy brings sadness. 

Jealousy corrodes the body. 

Jealousy is a disease incurable that ceases not 
until the death of the jealous one, or the 
person he is jealous of. 

A jealous man makes the worst companion. 

A miser always feels humiliated, and a jealous 
man is for ever diseased. 

What a petty thing it is to be jealous of the 
happiness of one’s friend. 
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Discord 


Discord is the fount of much grief. 

Wrangling is the fount of ruin [literally, the 
‘heading’ of ruin, as a chapter-heading 
declares its content]. 

The best ordered affairs are put out of order by 
disagreements. 


Gratitude 


Show gratitude to your benefactor, and confer 
benefits on whoever shows gratitude to you. 

Look often with attention on your inferior: it 
is one of the ways of expressing gratitude to 
heaven. 
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Prudential Conduct 


In everything observe the golden mean. 

Prudence watches whilst negligence slumbers. 

The provident never puts off until tomorrow 
what he could do today. 

To have regard for consequences is to avoid 
accidents. 

It is by reflecting over consequences that you 
will preserve yourself from danger. 

Be cautious: you will so avoid danger. 

Do not get mixed up in the affairs of the Sultan 
at a time of trouble. A voyager is not always 
safe in a calm sea; how shall he escape destruc- 
tion when the winds buffet and the waves 
rage? 

Choose no way in which there is the fear of 
your losing yourself. 

Whoever strays from the beaten road, falls into 
the abyss. 
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PRUDENTIAL CONDUCT 


Who hurries, trips. 

Stumbling is the fruit of haste. 

Even the best mount may stumble. 

Who digs a pit for his brother, falls therein. 

If one mounts the horse of iniquity, it will lead 
one astray. 

Whoever mounts the horse of obstinacy, asks 
for trouble. 

Shut no door that you will not be able to open. 

Do not strive with one against whom you could 
not defend yourself. 

Do not say what you fear will be disproved. 

Do not rejoice at another’s fall; for you know 
not what life has in store for you. 

Hate men, and you will repent it. 

When you see a bhuneable trait in another, guard 
against its showing in yourself. 

Do not hasten to the highest rooms at feasts. 
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PRUDENTIAL CONDUCT 

One who enters by the wrong door, arouses 
suspicion. 

Being economical is half one’s victuals. 

Do no act of which the embarrassed author 
must noake denial. 

It is a great virtue never to make in secret a 
plan that you would blush to disclose. 

Be on your guard against committing an act, 
the knowledge of which would throw discredit 
on the doer, and degrade him. 

Whoever chases a mirage, draws out his suflFer- 
ing and increases his thirst. 

Do not associate with a poltroon; for he will 
weaken you in action, and make that appear 
to you as great which is not great. 

The hot pursuit of pleasure leads one astray 
and brings loss. 

Do not let your heart know regret for the past; 
for so you will not have time to occupy your- 
self in the future. 
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PRUDENTIAL CONDUCT 

It is astonishing that a man should speak of a 
matter, when a report of his words would 
mean hurt to him, and they do him no good, 
if not reported. 

Be obedient to your superior, and your inferior 
will obey you. 

Whoever gives himself pain uselessly, injures 
himself. 

Shun the society of those whose talk of another 
is of one vicious: for every companion of 
theirs there is a share. 

Shun the society of the wicked: they are like 
the fire that bums all who approach it. 

Shun debauchees: to approve the conduct of 
such men is to enrol oneself as one of them. 

Shun committing debaucheries openly: to do 
that is one of the violentest of sins. 
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Repentance 


When you have sinned, repent. 

The penitent finds his way back to God. 
Repentance absolves one from every fault. 


Miscellaneous 


Right is a sword that never blunts. 

Habit is a second nature. 

Whosoever is bad elementally, has a hateful 
look. 

How guide another, if one is astray oneself? 

Your weakness is hidden as long as the luck is 
yours. 

So tender a skin will never withstand hell-fire. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Hope is like a mirage: it deceives th^ looker, 
and gives the lie to whosoever counts on it. 

Uxoriousness is the dullard’s part. 

What is predestined cannot be turned aside; 
hence it is useless to be on one’s defence. 

Whoever is betrayed by his agent, will see all 
his projects spoilt. 

Whoever attains the highest step of his ambition, 
ought to prepare for the maximum of disgust. 

The frequenter of fools is despised. 

Vengeance, of all the acts of a powerful man, is 
the most odious. 

Modesty uplifts; pride brings low. 

Do not be suspicious. 

To harbour suspicion of one’s benefactor is the 
blackest sin and the ugliest injustice. 

To give yourself up to nonchalance is to lay up 
regrets. 

Nonchalance breeds laziness. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Shun even the baseness that would bring you to 
your heart’s desire. 

How ugly is Mr. Facing-both-ways. 

The death of one’s child breaks one’s spine. 

Not every archer hits the mark. 

In a suit it is impossible but that one of the 
claims is unjust. 

One of the greatest of crimes is to destroy a 
work of art. 

Who loves a thing will be in haste to bring 
back the memory of it. 

Put away vindictiveness, and you will have 
tranquillity of mind and heart. 

One bold against the king lays himself open to 
misprision. 

Whoever betrays his king, loses all security of life. 

If one loves you, he will criticize you. 

One who feels his dignity decreasing, will behold 
his enemy’s strength waxing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Whoever asks for more than he deserves, is 
meet for despair. 

It is examination that leads to a thing’s being 
appreciated or depreciated. 

Guard your self-respect from all baseness, though 
to do so exposes you to danger; you will 
never find an equivalence for wounded honour. 

Treat another as you would yourself. 

Put thine own self in the balance between thy- 
self and others, loving for them whatsoever 
thou lovest for thyself, and hating for them 
what thou hatest for thyself. Do the good 
thou lovest should be done to thyself, and 
oppress not, since thou lovest not to be 
oppressed. 

Respect the rights of whosoever respects yours, 
whatever his position, age and rank. 

Be good to animals: neither ill-treat them, nor 
place on them loads beyond their strength to 
bear. 

Not to commit faults counts for more than to 
do good. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Treachery worsens every other fault. 

The beasts have no concern other than their 
stomachs, and wild beasts think of nothing 
but to work ill to others. 

[Asked how far it is from the east to the west, 
Hazrat ’Ali answered]: A day’s journey of 
the sun. 
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